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Introduction: Purpose and Origin of the Project 



Origin and Overview of the Project 

The Council of the Great City Schools has prepared this report at the request of Jerrie 
Bascome McGill, Superintendent of the Dayton (Ohio) Public Schools (DPS), and the Dayton 
Board of Education. These leaders asked the Council to review the school district’s performance 
as a way to help address its declining enrollment and stagnant student achievement. The goal of 
the project was to figure out why the academic performance of Dayton’s students was not 
improving and what the district could do about it, and to follow up with needed technical 
assistance. The Council has done this type of review for other urban school systems. 

The first request from Dayton to the Council came from former School Board member joey 
Williams in January 2000, after he had read the reports on similar Council projects in Buffalo and 
Washington, D.C. H is interest was followed by a formal request from Superintendent M cG ill in Spring 
2000 to examine plans for downsizing the district. Dr. McGill, a 30-year veteran of the school district, 
had contracted with Phi Delta Kappa for a curriculum audit and was in the initial throesof developing a 
new districtwide strategic plan. 

Because of previous commitments in other cities, the Council did not begin its on-site 
review of Dayton until Fall 2001. To carry out its charge, the Council assembled four Strategic 
Support Teams (SSTs) composed of superintendents and other senior urban school managers from 
across the country who have struggled with many of the same issues as Dayton. Teams also 
included at least one other person from another Ohio city to advise on state-specific issues. 

The first team was composed of superintendents with substantial experience in boosting the 
performance of other large urban public school systems. After meeting with Superintendent McGill 
and reviewing draft strategic and continuous improvement plans, this superintendents’ team 
proposed that three additional teams be established: 

1) A curriculum, instmction, and student achievement team (the “instmctional team”), which 

would focus on boosting student performance; 

2) A finance team, which would work on ways to pay for needed reforms; and 

3 ) A communications team, which would work on selling the needed changes to and 

rebuilding its relationships with the Dayton community. 

This report presents the findings and proposals of each teams. 

Superintendent McGill and the school board are to be commended for their courage and 
openness. It is not an easy decision to subject oneself and the institution one leads to the kind of 
scrutiny that a project like this entails. These leaders deserve the public’s thanks. 
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Project Goals Project Goals and Process 

The broad goals of the Council’s review were to: 

• Examine student performance in the Dayton Public Schools and propose strategies for raising 
academic achievement; 

• Propose strategies that would maximize resources for instmction in the Dayton Public Schools; 
and 

• Suggest ways to rebuild public confidence in the Dayton Public Schools. 

The Council also sought to identify expertise, resources, strategies, and materials from other 
city school systems across the country that the Dayton Public Schools could use to boost student 
achievement. 

The Council gave considerable thought to simply offering technical assistance to the 
Dayton Public Schools instead of conducting this more extensive review. The superintendents’ 
team suggested, however, that the district needed a clearer articulation of where it was going 
before technical assistance made any sense. Simply listing all the things wrong with the district did 
not strike anyone as a good use of time. This report, instead, attempts to clarify direction, priorities, 
and strategies for which technical assistance could then be provided coherently and effectively. 

Neither this project nor its final report should be mistaken for an audit. It is not. There have 
been plenty of audits conducted on the school system. Instead this report represents an effort to spur 
instmctional performance, and to provide necessary technical assistance and staff support to the 
Board, the Superintendent, and staff. 

T HE Work of the Strategic Support T eams 

The first team, composed of superintendents, visited Dayton on September 23-24, 2001. 
This team spent considerable time analyzing the district’s broad strategic and continuous 
improvement plans. It also spent time reviewing district priorities and analyzing how well DPS 
strategies and programs reflected those priorities. The instmctional team made its site visit to the 
Dayton Public Schools on November 25-28, 2001. It also visited one school. The finance team 
visited Dayton on December 19-21. And the communications team visited the city on January 27- 
30, 2002. The Superintendent was briefed by the teams on preliminary findings and proposals at the 
end of each visit. 

The teams carried out their charge by conducting interviews and meetings with DPS staff 
and several outside parties; reviewing numerous documents and reports; and developing initial 
drafts of recommendations and proposals. The groups also conducted conference calls after their 
site visits, gathered additional information, and refined their recommendations. Draft copies of this 
report will be presented to the Board of Education, the Superintendent, and staff before it is released 
in final form. 

This model of using small Strategic Support Teams of senior managers from urban school 
systems across the nation is unique to the Council and its members. The organization finds it 
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effective for a number of reasons. First, it allows the Superintendent to work with talented, 
successful practitioners from around the country. It also permits the Superintendent and staff to 
share ideas with individuals who have faced many of the same challenges. 

Second, the recommendations from urban school peers have power because the individuals 
who developed them have faced many of the same problems now encountered by DPS. No one can 
say that these managers do not know what working in an urban school system is like. 

Third, using senior urban school managers from other communities is faster and less 
expensive than retaining a large management-consulting firm. The learning curve is rapid and the 
personnel time is donated. 

Finally, the teams comprise a substantial pool of expertise that Superintendent McGill and the 
Board can call upon for advice or help in implementing the recommendations, meeting new challenges, 
and developing alternate solutions to problems The Strategic Support T earns included the following 
individuals: 



Superintendents’ 

Team 

Eric Smith 
Superintendent 
Charlotte-Mecklenberg Public 
Schools 

Barbara Byrd-Bennett 
Chief Executive Officer 
Cleveland Public Schools 

Diana Lam 
Superintendent 
Providence Public Schools 

David Hornbeck 
Eormer Superintendent 
Philadelphia Public Schools 



Curriculum & Instruction 
Team 

Erancis Haithcock 
Associate Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Charlotte-Mecklenberg Public 
Schools 

Ricki Price-Baugh 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Curriculum & Instructional 
Development 

Houston Independent School District 

Nancy Timmons 
Associate Superintendent for 
Curriculum & Professional 
Development (retired) 

Port Worth Public Schools 

Thandiwe Peebles 

Superintendent of the CEO’s District 
Cleveland Public Schools 

Phyllis Hunter 

National Reading Consultant 

Houston 

Communications 

Team 

Nora Carr 

Assistant Superintendent, Public 
Information 

Charlotte-Mecklenberg Public 
Schools 



Finance 

Team 

Ken Gotsch 

Chief Pinancial Officer 

Chicago Public Schools 

Jason Henry 

Senior Assistant to the CEO 
New York City Public Schools 

Phoebe Wood 

Executive Director of Budget & 
Pinancial Management 
Columbus Public Schools 
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Nancy Ricker 

Executive Director, Schools and 
Community Relations 
Fort Worth Independent School 
District 

Michaelle Chapman 

Director of Written Communications 

Birmingham Public Schools 



Content of T his Report T his Report 

Chapter 1 of this report is a general summary of the findings of the SSTs about the 
challenges and issues in Dayton and of the key proposals made by the teams to address these issues. 
Chapter 2 discusses the issue of leadership, which is critical to carrying out all the proposals 
presented here. Chapter 3 summarizes the issues, findings, and recommendations concerning 
student achievement. Chapter 4 presents the issues, findings, and recommendations concerning 
finance. Chapter 5 examines issues, findings, and recommendations related to school facilities. 
Chapter 6 presents issues, findings, and recommendations dealing with the district’s 
communications with the public. The final chapter summarizes and synthesizes the report. 

This document comes with a binder prepared for the Dayton Public Schools containing 
materials and samples from other cities. It has, for instance, pacing guides and communications 
tools from Charlotte; a case study on school construction bonds from San Diego; an RFP from New 
York City on vendor consolidations; a model budget from Chicago; and much more. We have also 
recommended consultants (complete with telephone numbers or email addresses) to help the district 
implement the instructional proposals. 

The report uses the basic framework articulated by the Superintendent in her draft strategic 
plans and the general recommendations presented in the Phi Delta Kappa audit. We use these 
documents as “points of departure” to discuss broader concerns about where the district is going. 
In that respect, the report is both strategic and operational. 

We have shied away from using a specific school reform model to guide our 
recommendations. Instead, we relied on what works for some of the fastest improving urban 
school districts in the country. These include Charlotte-Mecklenburg, Houston, Fort Worth, and 
others. 



We should point out that this project did not examine everything. We did not, for instance, 
spend any time reviewing such operations as food service, transportation, personnel, facilities 
management, security, or other administrative functions. The Council is often asked to review these 
areas in other districts and may eventually be asked to do so by DPS. Our efforts, to date, have 
focused exclusively on student achievement and related issues, not on the internal operations of 
individual departments. 

The project also did not conduct a detailed review of staffing allocations or “right-sizing” of 
district staff. We did not review staffing qualifications, although the teams were generally impressed 
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with the quality of many of the individuals that Superintendent McGill has recently recruited. We 
benchmarked DPS staffing with other city school districts to see if it was lopsided in any way and 
we suggested alternative ways to organize central office staff. Nevertheless, the Council does not 
consider this a management review per se. 

Finally, the project has also not looked at School Board policies. It is common to find board 
actions that are not in step with where the district says it wants to go. The Council would l ik e to 
review these policies to propose ways for the new board to work more effectively on behalf of 
student achievement. 

We should also note that the recommendations developed by the Strategic Support Teams 
need considerably more work to prioritize and translate them into specific work plans. The 
recommendations are intended to set a framework and to form broad directions and proposals, not to 
be a checklist or an itemization of activities. 

Finally, The Broad Foundation provided travel, lodging, and meal expenses for the Strategic 
Support Teams. The bulk of the work conducted on this project, however, was done pro bono. 

There are a great many people across the country who want the Dayton Public Schools to 
succeed. This report was written in that spirit. 



Project Staff 



Council staff working on this project included: 



Michael Casserly 

Executive Director 

Council of the Great City Schools 



Robert Carlson 

Director of Management Services 
Council of the Great City Schools 



Sharon Lewis 

Director of Research 

Council of the Great City Schools 



Janice Ceperich 

Research Specialist 

Council of the Great City Schools 



Tonya Harris 

Communications Specialist 
Council of the Great City Schools 



Terry Tabor 

Conference Specialist 

Council of the Great City Schools 
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Chapter I, Summary of Challenges, Issues, and Key Proposals 



Raising Student Achievement in the 
Dayton Public Schools: 

Report of the Dayton Public Schools 
Strategic Support Teams 



I. Summary of Challenges, Issues, and Key Proposals 



Challenges 

The Dayton Public Schools are in crisis. Student achievement is low. Funding is tenuous. 
Buildings are dilapidated. And the public is clearly looking at its options. Without change, 
parents will find or create them. The warning signs are everywhere. 

Academic performance is the first and most troublesome sign of problems. The Dayton 
Public Schools, along with most of Ohio’s urban districts, are on the state’s “academic 
emergency” list for not exceeding at least eight of 27 quality indicators. Dayton’s schools meet 
three, all in the area of writing performance. No urban school system in Ohio has fewer children 
meeting state proficiency standards.^ Only 23% of DPS fourth graders met state reading 
benchmarks in 2000, compared with 34% in Cleveland, 35% in Toledo, 37% in Columbus, and 
29% in Cincinnati. Math scores are worse. The problem appears to be exacerbated by high 
teacher absenteeism. 

Second, school district enrollment is declining alarmingly. Between 1990 and 2000, the 
number of students attending the Dayton Public Schools dropped from about 28,000 to 21,000 — 
a drop of roughly 25%. The decline was particularly steep after 1998. No major city school 
district in the nation saw its enrollment plummet as fast over the same period. At current rates, 
Dayton’s enrollment may stand at just 14,000 by 2003-04.^ 

Third, public confidence is fragile at best. A recent poll by the Fordham Foundation 
showed that only 23% of Dayton parents gave their public schools an “A” grade, while 16% 
conferred either a “D” or “F.”^ Only 5% of parents with children in charter schools gave their 
schools low or failing grades, as did fewer than 2% of parents with children in private schools. 

Fourth, school buildings in Dayton are old even by urban school standards. Seven of the 
district’s 47 currently operating facilities are more than 100 years old. An additional 16 buildings 



* Beating the Odds: A City-by-City Analysis of Student Performance and Achievement Gaps on State Assessments. 
Council of the Great City Schools, 2001. 

^A Curriculum Management Audit of the Dayton Public Schools. Phi Delta Kappa International, 2001. 

^ Dayton Education in 2001: The Views of Citizens and Parents (with children in Public, Private and Charter 
schools). Thomas Fordham Foundation, 2001. 
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are 70 years old or more. No school has been built in the district in nearly 20 years. The upshot is 
that nearly 27% of the district’s per pupil expenditures are devoted to building operations, 
utilities, maintenance, and repairs."^ 

Finally, the district continues to operate under one of the nation’s oldest court-ordered 
desegregation plans. This is not necessarily a bad thing. But it undermines parental choice of 
schools and community satisfaction. It also diverts scarce resources from badly needed academic 
programs. The Dayton Public Schools have sought relief from the order by applying for unitary 
status from the court, but plaintiffs are not yet satisfied with district plans. 

Without major changes, these signs portend serious challenges to the viability of the 
Dayton Public Schools within a few years. It is conceivable that the district’s claim on the local 
tax base could be transferred to some type of charter school authority if enrollment slides to the 
point that as many or more students attend charter or private schools as go to regular public 
schools. It is also plausible that the state could take over the district if it cannot move out of 
emergency status. Ohio has not regularly used this strategy, but other states have.^ The wholesale 
privatization of city school systems is also not unthinkable. Additional pressure for change will 
come from the newly reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which puts federal 
teeth into the school improvement process by requiring adequate annual test score gains. 
Sanctions include loss of aid and control, reconstitution, and other drastic measures. 

Eor the Dayton Public Schools, improvement is no longer optional — it’s imperative. 

There are reasons to be hopeful, however. The community has not given up on its 
schools. Dayton has recently elected a new school board slate that promises to bring fresh ideas, 
new energy, stable leadership, and bold thinking to the district. The Eordham polls suggest that 
the city may be ready to take some risks. The citizenry would not have elected the “Kids Eirst” 
slate if it did not care about its public schools any longer. 

Three aspects of the school district’s finances also suggest opportunities for moving the 
system forward. Eirst, the deficits run by the district several years ago are history. The school 
district has balanced its books for three straight years with careful planning, budget cutting, s ki ll 
and diligence. The Superintendent, a succession of Treasurers, and Tony Hill, who chaired the 
school board’s Einance Committee, deserve credit. Second, the city has a bond rating^ of A-i- and 
the school district has been debt free for some years, suggesting that it could sell bonds for 
school renovation and construction at favorable interest rates. Third, the district has a fair amount 
of revenue, relative to statewide and urban averages. The challenge is to channel it into 
classroom instruction. 

The Superintendent, moreover, has recruited a number of new senior staff members with 
excellent skills. The new Deputy Superintendent, Treasurer, budget director, personnel director. 

State of Ohio 2001 District School Report Card: Dayton City School District. (The 2002 Report Card had not been 
published when this report went to press.) 

^ Ohio has taken over the Cleveland Public Schools twice in the last 25 years. 

® Standard & Poors 
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and others appear to be bringing new rigor to the district’s operations. At the classroom level, the 
district has a favorable student/teacher ratio compared with many other urban school systems 
nationwide. Teachers were also more experienced than one always sees in city schools. 

Finally, staff and teachers are not happy with the district’s performance. We see this as an 
opportunity rather than a liability. The Council has worked in many districts where employees 
believed that the system was doing well and that reform was unnecessary. This does not appear 
to be the case in Dayton. Staff and teachers are sick of being beaten up in the press, but they are 
also tired of thinking that they are working on a losing proposition. Turning this disaffection into 
constructive energy may be the district leadership’s biggest challenge. 

Rather than do nothing, the Dayton community has clearly decided to seize these 
opportunities and chart a new course. Many city school systems have faced similar choices 
between stagnation and progress, including Cleveland and Cincinnati, Boston, Charlotte, 
Sacramento, Houston, Fort Worth, Baltimore, Norfolk, Long Beach, and others. Some initiated 
reforms on their own, while others had the choices made for them by external forces. But none of 
these cities that took the steeper path toward improvement has regretted it. Children in all these 
places are learning more. Test scores and enrollments are up. And optimism and public 
confidence are being restored. 

The message for the Dayton Public Schools is that greater payoffs often come from 
choosing the path of most resistance. 



Issues 

The poor performance of the Dayton Public Schools is not due to a lack of effort or talent 
among district staff or teachers. The members of the Strategic Support Teams assembled by the 
Council were generally impressed with the commitment of most of the people they talked to. 
Administrators, principals, teachers, and staff are working hard to give the city what they think it 
wants, and are dedicating themselves, in large and small ways, to taking care of the city’s 
children, outside the public eye and without much appreciation. 

The poor performance of the Dayton Public Schools has more to do with its uncertainty 
and lack of concentration on what it is in business to do. Even good people can look bad in an 
irresolute organization. Talented people can flounder in a system where the mission is poorly 
articulated, the direction vacillates, and the imperative to perform is undefined. Poor leadership 
can undermine people’s best efforts and make their work inefficient, ineffective, and at times 
counterproductive. This is the case in the Dayton Public Schools. There are excellent people in 
the city’s school system, but they do not know where they are going or why. 

The result is that district personnel go in whatever way they think best. It means that the 
system fractures. Its unity of purpose and sense of mission splinter. Its moorings loosen. People 
in this kind of setting eventually relinquish their need to communicate or collaborate, as 
individual survival takes precedence over organizational goals. 
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Council teams saw hints of this dynamic in the staffs sense of victimization. It was also 
evident in the uncertainty about who was responsible for what — even among people who were in 
charge. And, it was apparent in the district’s lack of accountability for results. 

Simply put, it will be very hard for the Dayton Public Schools to hit its target when 
everyone points their arrows in different directions. 

The district has started to address this problem with a draft 3-year strategic plan for 
improvement. It sets three priorities for the near future: student achievement, financial stability, 
and facilities. The current plan for student achievement is built on a regional administrative 
structure, but lacks the instructional focus that could raise scores. The financial priority strives to 
maintain good fiscal health and to direct more resources into instruction. No specifics support the 
plan for boosting classroom investments, however. Finally, the draft plan proposes to close more 
schools and repair those that remain. 

These appear to be the right priorities for the Dayton Public Schools at this time. The 
challenge for leadership is to sharpen these priorities in a way that allows people to see them 
clearly; to undergird them with substantive strategies that can achieve district goals; and to get 
everyone pulling in the same direction. 



Key Proposals 

The Strategic Support Teams working on this project are in general accord with the 
recommendations put forward in the Phi Delta Kappa report. The proposals made in this report 
are designed mainly to create a broader framework into which the PDK recommendations can be 
placed. The Council’s report, therefore, places its strongest emphasis on the district’s strategic 
priorities and how those priorities can be met. 

The Teams also believed that the Dayton Public Schools have all the tools and talent it 
needs to raise student achievement, boost public confidence, and be a first-rate school system. To 
do that, however, the teams felt that the district must shift from an organization that essentially 
allows everyone to do what they want to one that is relentlessly focused — with no distractions — 
on student achievement. 

To make that transformation, the Council of the Great City Schools proposes that the 
Dayton Public Schools — 

1 . Raise the academic achievement of all students. 

• Launch a major new initiative to boost the academic achievement of city students. 

• Raise the Dayton Puhlic Schools out of academic emergency within three years. 

Raising the academic achievement of urban school children is the bottom line for every 
big city public school system in the nation. Fort Worth, Houston, Sacramento, Louisville, 
Charlotte, and other cities have made major gains in test scores over the last several years. 
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despite the high levels of poverty found in some of these communities. This has occurred 
because these districts focused like a laser beam on the single goal of improved student 
achievement. Raising student achievement in Dayton would mean: 

(a) Refocusing the district’s mission on student performance and aligning its work on 
achievement. 

(b) Re-establishing high districtwide academic goals in reading and math and setting 
annual numeric targets for each school. 

(c) Hiring a district “Reading Czar” who would report to the Superintendent and be 
responsible for implementing a scientific, research-based reading program. 

(d) Centralizing the district’s curriculum and professional development efforts. 

(e) Terminating all school-based “comprehensive reform models.” 

(f) Placing central office administrators and school principals on annual performance 
contracts tied to meeting academic targets. 

(g) Giving school principals more latitude to hire teachers. 

2, Shift more resources into classroom instruction. 



• Raise the proportion of per pupil expenditures devoted to instruction from 47% to 
at least 55% within three years and to 60% within five years, 

• Use the shift in resources to pay for the district’s unitary status plan and 
instructional initiatives. 



• Maintain the district’s current financial solvency, 

• Move to a districtwide choice plan with neighborhood schools. 

There is not always an exact connection between resources and student achievement, but 
it is better for school districts to devote more of their scarce resources to classroom performance 
than to anything else. Dayton, however, appears to have an unusually small portion of its 
resources devoted to instruction. Shifting district resources in Dayton would mean: 



(a) Reducing or redeploying administrative, clerical, custodial, and non-instructional 
staff. 

(b) Reprogramming some instructional dollars into activities that are more likely to raise 
student achievement. 
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(c) Realizing additional operational efficiencies in the district’s non-instructional 
expenditures. 

(d) Maximizing revenues from outside sources. 

(e) Creating a open-enrollment plan that gives parents the freedom to attend 
neighborhood schools or choose other schools — with the district providing 
transportation. 

3, Renovate and repair school huildings, 

• Secure a bond from city voters to fund the repair and renovation of district 
facilities, 

• Close four to six additional schools over the next three years. 

• Begin modernizing the district’s schools. 

The district is eligible to participate in a state program designed for urban schools 
(SB272) to repair, renovate, and replace aging school buildings. The program requires a district 
match of about 40%. To obtain that match, the district will need to go to the voters for approval 
of a construction bond. Voter approval will depend, in part, on the district’s efforts to operate its 
buildings more efficiently. Improving facilities would mean: 

(a) Closing four to six additional schools over the next three years. 

(b) Placing a construction bond before the voters no earlier than November 2002. 

(c) Improving efficiencies in building operations and spending. 

4, Rebuild its relations with and image in the community, 

• Develop a cohesive communications strategy that relies less on favorable press to 
improve the district’s image than on direct community engagement, 

• Consolidate the district’s disparate community, family, and communications 
activities into a single department reporting to the Superintendent, 

The school district’s public image appears to poor and its relations with various 
community and corporate interests is tattered. The new board has an opportunity to rebuild the 
district’s image and to rally the community behind the schools. This will require a combination 
of: 

(a) Community-building and outreach by the board and the Superintendent to groups that 
have been disenfranchised. 
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(b) Marketing the district’s work to improve student performance and the results that it 
achieves. 

(c) Consolidating district resources around a cohesive community relations and 
communications strategy. 

(d) Decentralizing the district’s central registration application process to allow parents to 
register their children anywhere in the district no matter where they end up attending 
school. 

The Dayton Public Schools have made a number of important strides in the last few 
years. The district has restored financial solvency, conducted a major facilities assessment, 
elected a new school board intent on reform, recruited new staff, reached out to cities across the 
nation for assistance, sharpened its math curriculum, closed several schools, and begun to 
articulate its future. 

The system’s progress will need to accelerate, however. And its improvements will need 
to include student performance. Other institutional gains will matter little if students do not learn 
more. 



The primary intent of this project was not to list problems, although the findings of this 
study are consistent with past reviews. The library shelves of the Dayton schools already groan 
under the weight of reports and audits that present a now-familiar litany of weaknesses. Rather, 
the purpose of this report is to sharpen the district leadership’s vision of the future and better 
articulate a strategy for how to attain it. 

It is not so important that the Dayton Public Schools follow the plan laid out in this report 
by their urban school colleagues across the country as it is to have a plan that is as strong or 
stronger than the one articulated here. The chapters that follow are aimed at moving the Dayton 
Public Schools in a new direction — a direction that many in the city and the school district 
appear ready to travel. 
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Background 

The leadership of the Dayton Public Schools currently consists of a traditionally elected 
school board of seven members, a superintendent, and a group of senior managers — some of 
whom are also new to the district and to education. The board reflects a classic public governing 
board often found in social service, nonprofit, or philanthropic entities (as opposed to a corporate 
board). Its members are all are elected by geographic region; none are elected at-large. Members 
currently come from differing backgrounds in the public and private sectors. Five members are 
new to school board governance — four of whom were elected in November 2001 on a city wide 
reform slate. The head of the slate has been elected board president. The board is charged by the 
state of Ohio to set policy and to hire employees to carry out that policy. 

The Superintendent was first hired on an interim basis in August 1999 and appointed as 
the district’s official superintendent in August 2000. She is a 30-year veteran of the school 
system. Her first year and a half in office has been devoted to balancing the district’s books, 
reorganizing staff, and developing long-range plans for improving the district. 

Beneath the Superintendent is upper management staff, some of whom have been 
recently recruited to handle finances, human resources, operations, and other functions. These 
staff people are responsible for developing and implementing instructional and operational 
policies of the board, and they ultimately report to the Superintendent. The organizational 
structure of the staff is undergoing revision. 

The Dayton Public Schools have a draft mission statement that reads — 

Mission 

The mission of the Dayton Public Schools, the premier educational system of 
choice, is to ensure that students reach their unique potential as individuals and 
as contributing members of the global community through exemplary instruction 
in student-centered learning environments, uncompromised highest expectations 
for students and staff, and full participation of family and community. 



The mission of the district is further articulated in a draft Strategic Plan that the 
Superintendent has been working on for some months. That plan articulates three main 
objectives — 

• All students will be successful at their next level of educational endeavor or career. 

• 100% of DPS students will exceed all state academic standards. 

• 100% of our students will complete district graduation requirement. 

The draft Strategic Plan, in turn, has nine main strategies: 
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1. We will develop and implement a vigorous curriculum and methodology that focuses on 

student-centered learning environments that guarantees each student’s success. 

• The district will realign district goals, policies, procedures, and district resources to focus 
on curriculum and student achievement. 

• The district will restructure the implementation of curriculum at the district, building, and 
classroom level. 

• The district will select and utilize an assessment system that ensures coordination of the 
curricula. 

• The district will design student-centered learning environments using the Yale Child 
Study Model (Comer Model), which addresses six developmental pathways, including: 
cognitive, ethical, language, physical, psychological, and social development. 

2. We will ensure that all staff throughout the system are exemplary and effective. 

• The district will develop a districtwide Professional Development Model, Training Plan, 
and Evaluation Process that all departments will utilize when providing professional 
growth and training opportunities for staff. 

• The district will identify resources that are essential for staff development. 

• The district will allow staff adequate time for training. 

3. We will build relationships and ensure meaningful input and involvement from all 

stakeholders in the community to meet the highest expectations for student achievement. 

• The district will develop a Family and Community Involvement Center (FCIC) in each 
school to guarantee family and community involvement in the education of children. 

• The district will initiate a system to monitor and evaluate the Family and Community 
Involvement Center to determine the impact on student achievement. 

• The district will provide each building with a School-Community Advisor, who will 
serve as a liaison for parents, school, and community groups. 

• The district will review and update the functions and job descriptions of the current 
Family Involvement Department to ensure proper alignment with the plan. 

4. We will create a dynamic organization that values and respects individuals and supports them 

as they work to effectively achieve district objectives on a continuous basis. 

• The district will determine service standards for all staff and board members that are 
consistently demonstrated and evaluated. 

• The district will develop performance measures that are focused on the critical areas of 
the organization (financial and operational). Performance data will drive decisions. 

• The district will establish a process to consistently communicate its Vision, Mission, 
Values and Goals. 

• The district will continue to provide a safe school environment. 

• The district will craft an incentive program that recognizes the contributions of 
employees. 
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5. We will ensure that our financial resources are aligned with the district objectives. 

• The district will devote a higher percentage of dollars to instruction in order for students 
of DPS to succeed and compete academically. 

• The district will, by year three of the Comprehensive Three- Year Plan (2003-04), 
increase instructional dollars from the current level of 47.7% of the budget to 55.6% — ^an 
increase over time of 7.9%. 

• The district will, in an effort to alleviate the multiple impacts of poverty on its students, 
continue to aggressively pursue alternative forms of funding for student programs. 

6. We will provide facilities and an infrastructure that support student achievement. 

• The district will develop a master facility planning process for the DPS district as 
required by the Ohio School Facilities Commission (OSFC). 

• The district will gather input from the community and staff at a Community Dialogue 
meeting through a Districtwide Steering Committee. 

• The district will, based on the results of the Community Dialogue regarding the 
educational programs and services offered by the DPS, recommend the educational 
framework for the development of facility options. 

• The district will, through the educational framework, develop options for the 
improvement or replacement of Dayton Public Schools facilities. 

The Superintendent, in turn, has focused her priorities around “regionalizing” the district 
structurally in order to improve academic performance; moving resources into instructional 
functions; and right-sizing district facilities. 

Issues of Main Concern 

The Strategic Support Teams working on this project made several observations about 
issues affecting the performance of the Dayton Public Schools. 

• The superintendent needs to exert stronger leadership and direction than has been evident 
previously. 

• The school board has failed in the past to provide a sense of unity and cohesiveness to the 
district. 

• The district’s mission statement lacks coherence and fails to articulate a clear sense of 
direction to the district, its employees, or parents. 

• The district’s draft Strategic Plan generally articulates the right priorities but needs additional 
focus and clarity to provide adequate direction and leadership. (This document is under 
revision.) 
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First, the Strategic Support Teams generally found that leadership in DPS needed to be 
strengthened considerably. It was also the belief of team members that the lack of clear 
leadership was undercutting the district’s effectiveness. 

The Council of Great City Schools recognizes that the characteristics of effective 
leadership are elusive, but they are also impossible to miss. Good leadership is marked by the 
ability to set clear and compelling goals, the skill to get others to see the same goals, the capacity 
to motivate others to work together to attain them, and the latitude to hold people accountable for 
the results. Leadership depends less on the structure of an organization — although that is 
important — than on the ability of leaders to mobili z e people in the organization to adapt to new 
circumstances, new values and approaches, and competitive forces. 

Second, the district has been widely known for some years for its fractious school board- 
administration relations. Board members were pitted against each other. Board members were 
pitted against administrators. Administrators were pitted against everyone else. The result has 
been the demise of public confidence and a school system that has lost its way. City wide polling 
suggests that some 56% of the public thought that the district’s leadership should be doing “a lot 
better” than it was; about 26% thought it should be doing somewhat better; and only 12% 
thought district leadership was doing well enough. * 

The management audit prepared by Phi Delta Kappa was also quite pointed in its concern 
about board leadership. The group found that — 

One of the most strident complaints by employees and patrons of the Dayton 
Public Schools is the discord between the Board and the administration. Board 
members fail to comply with board policies governing Board-administration 
relations. The administration is hampered in its efforts to effectively manage day- 
to-day operations with harmony and coherence and to carry out board goals. 



The PDK audit report also documented that the board had convened an extremely large 
number of meetings over the last several years: 68 meetings in 1998, 105 in 1999, and 93 in 2000 
(as of November 1). These numbers are excessive and reflect a board that has gone past its policy- 
setting role into day-to-day operations. 

The Strategic Support Teams reached the same conclusions as PDK. The Board had 
provided inconsistent direction, attempted to micromanage operations, and lacked the necessary 
group leadership skills. Community dissatisfaction with this leadership helped propel the “Kids 
First” slate into office. 

Many people from the community, businesses, and neighborhoods, and within the district 
itself, are encouraged by the election of the new school board. The Strategic Support Teams were 



* Dayton Education in 2001: The Views of Citizens and Parents (with children in Public, Private and Charter 
schools). 

^ A Curriculum Management Audit of the Dayton Public Schools 
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also impressed by the quality of the slate and its potential to lead the district forward. “Kids First” 
will need to set a fresh tone for performance, shared responsibility, and community engagement. 

Third, the Strategic Support Teams found that the district’s mission lacks clarity. It generally 
suffers from four fundamental problems: no one can recite it; no one knows what it means; no one 
can tell from it what the district’s priorities are; and no one would be able to tell if the mission was 
ever being met. It is not even clear that the mission statement is tagged to a school system per se. In 
short, the mission statement of the Dayton Public Schools lacks coherence and the ability to rally 
people around shared goals. 

Sample mission statements from big city school systems across the country that are clear 
about what the organization is in business for include — 

“The mission of the San Diego City Schools is to improve student achievement by 
supporting teaching and learning in the classroom. ” 

“The mission of the Minneapolis Public Schools is to ensure that all students learn. ” 

“The mission of the Albuquerque Public Schools is to provide a quality education that 
prepares all students to become contributing members of a changing world. ” 

“The mission of the Fort Worth Independent School District is to ensure high academic 
achievement for all students. ” 

“The mission of the Austin Public Schools is to educate every student every day. ” 

“The mission of the Tulsa Public Schools is for every student to achieve maximum 
success through excellent academic programs. ” 

Fourth, the draft Strategic Plan also icks clarity and focus. It appears to underscore 
“process” issues rather than results. It would be extremely difficult to tell whether the plan was 
working; how staff was to be organized; what people were supposed to be doing; or how the 
district’s efforts would be measured. In some ways, the draft plan is a reflection of the mission 
statement, in that both lack the ability to galvanize staff around a single set of priorities. In this 
kind of system, it is possible for administrators, staff, and teachers to do whatever they think best 
and their efforts could be said to fit within the mission and the plan to achieve it. The Strategic 
Support Teams were extremely concerned about the lack of sharpness to the draft plan and its 
implications for moving the district ahead in the same direction. 

The concern about a school district’s mission and strategic plan would normally be of 
minor concern in a report of this nature. Organizations often write their mission statements and 
forget them, or draft their strategic plans, then put them on the shelf. The Strategic Support 
Teams working on this project were concerned about them, however, because they sensed that 



^ Only 46% of DPS employees indicated that they could “explain the organization’s strategy/mission to my family, 
friends, and coworkers” according to a 1998 survey by HR Solutions, Inc. 
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the district’s current mission statement and plans were emblematic of a larger problem that was 
keeping the district from improving student achievement. 

The nation’s urban public schools nationwide are learning more about what it takes to 
improve in the face of its traditional challenges of poverty, limited English proficiency, and 
discrimination. A new study being conducted by the Council of factors that differentiate districts 
that are improving from ones that are not shows that — 

• An essential ingredient among districts that are improving involves the specific and 
concrete focus, vision, and commitment of their leadership to improving student 
achievement. This was an important part of how these districts tried to change the 
broader political/administrative context in which the attempts to reform the districts 
and improve student achievement occurred, and it is connected to whether or not 
district resources (financial, human, and political) served as impediments to or 
supports for change. 

• The process of establishing a vision and goals was followed by an explicit diagnostic 
phase, during which the district leadership attempted to identify the specific problems 
impeding academic achievement. These problems could include such items as a lack 
of a unified curriculum aligned with the state standards that teachers actually 
followed; high student mobility; large numbers of inexperienced teachers; unequal 
distribution of resources, etc. 

• A third ingredient involved district attempts to create greater consistency across all 
schools in reading and math curriculum, resources, standards, measurement, and 
professional development. In all cases this consistency was coordinated or controlled 
at the central office level by the superintendent. 

• Finally, improvement in urban schools hinged on the manner in which the strategic 
plan and the specific reform strategies adopted by the district were actually 
implemented, and how this affected daily life in the classrooms of the district. 

The Strategic Support Teams were concerned because they did not see some of these 
fundamental building blocks in place in Dayton, yet they are needed if the district is going to 
have any chance of improving student achievement. 

Recommendations 

The Strategic Support Teams propose the following recommendations. They include 
some proposals made by Phi Delta Kappa that the SSTs felt needed to be re-emphasized. 

Mission 

1. Convene an immediate retreat for school board members and the Superintendent to reach 
agreement on the district’s mission and goals. 
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2. Redraft the mission statement of the school district to focus sharply and clearly on children 
and student achievement. 

A clear mission statement for the Dayton Public Schools might read — 

I The mission of the Dayton Public Schools is to guarantee all students 100% 

I academic success. 

3. Distribute the new mission statement broadly to schools, the community, parents, businesses, 
and the media. 

4. Use the new mission statement as the lynchpin for rallying community support and staff 
efforts. 

School Board 

5. Reduce the number of regularly scheduled school board meetings to no more than one per 
month. 

6. Restrict the number of school board committee meetings to no more than one per month for 
each. 

7. Ensure that a portion of each general school board meeting is devoted to a progress report on 
student achievement. 

8. Conduct a thorough review of board policies to ensure that they are aligned with the district’s 
mission and goals. (The Phi Delta Kappa report reviews board policies and the Council of the 
Great City Schools would be pleased to provide additional guidance.) 

9. Ask the Council to convene a Strategic Support Team of school board members from other 
major cities that have implemented substantial reform to work with the new board on policies 
and roles. 

10. Require that all requests for information from school board members be channeled through 
the Superintendent, not individual staff members. 

1 1 . Consider passing specific policies from the board level requiring implementation of the 
district’s curriculum (as modified); setting guidelines for specific amounts of time each day 
that students will spend reading and doing math; establishing a districtwide professional 
development program; establishing district and school performance goals; and establishing 
mandatory before/after/summer school interventions for students who are falling behind. 

Superintendent 

12. Be clear to the staff and the public about the low academic achievement in the district. 
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13. Establish a new climate of "no excuses." Do not accept reasons for why the district cannot 
turn around. Other districts have done it, and so can Dayton. 

14. Establish a “new attitude” that will lead staff and teachers to act and think differently about 
the challenges in front of them. Reinforce the idea that the district will be going in a single 
direction and that staff members who do not want to go in that direction should seek 
employment elsewhere. 

15. Convene a senior staff retreat to bring management onto the same agenda and to form 
internal task forces or work groups around the key issues articulated in this report to begin 
planning and implementation. 

16. Be prepared to make bold decisions regarding personnel, the district's agenda, and leadership. 
Recognize that not all staff will be able to exist in this new climate. Prepare the new Deputy 
Superintendent to handle some of these responsibilities. 

17. Complete the Strategic Plan based on the mission and goals articulated by the school board 
and the recommendations in this report and develop a new instructional initiative that will be 
ready for Pall 2002 implementation. 

18. Use senior staff meeting to begin focusing the district on student achievement. 

19. Clarify who at the central office is responsible for ensuring that the district meets what goals. 
(See next chapter.) 

20. Exude confidence in the new direction of the district. 

21. Incorporate language on children and student achievement in all speeches and district 
communications . 

22. Consider using a mentor or “visiting superintendent.” (This can be arranged through the 
Council.) 
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Background 

The Dayton Public Schools are in “academic emergency,” along with approximately 12 
of the state’s 608 school districts receiving a performance rating on Ohio’s 2002 report cards. 
This designation is received when a school district meets eight or fewer of the state’s 27 
performance benchmarks, which include proficiency ratings in citizenship, math, reading, 
writing, and science in grades 4, 6, 9, and 12. Districts are also scored on their attendance and 
graduation rates. Dayton met five standards in 2001, an increase from three in 2000, including 
passing marks in reading and writing for grades 9 and 12. ^ (See Table 1.) 

Student achievement in the Dayton Public Schools is also low compared with similar 
city school systems in Ohio, which were all in “academic emergency” in 2001, except for 
Cincinnati, which emerged from this status for the first time. These comparison districts are 
struggling to meet the state’s benchmarks but Dayton has shown the least progress of any of the 
state’s major urban school districts in getting out of emergency status. 

Spring 2001 testing indicated that 24.2% of Dayton’s 4 ^ graders were reading at state- 
determined proficiency levels, compared with 26.5% of the 4'^ graders in Cincinnati, 29.1% in 
Toledo, 33.2% in Cleveland, and 35.8% in Columbus. In that same year, 19.6% of Dayton’s 4'*’ 
graders scored at the proficient level in math, as did 23.5% of the 4’’ graders in Cincinnati, 
32.6% in Toledo, 36.1% in Columbus, and 37.9% in Cleveland. About 56.0% of Ohio’s 4'*’ grade 
students passed the state test in reading, while 59.4% did in math. 

Test scores among Dayton’s 6^’’ graders were similar to those of its 4'*^. About 23.5% of 
Dayton’s 6'*’ graders passed the state’s reading test in 2000, as did 22.1% in Cleveland, 27.7% in 
Cincinnati, 28.5% in Columbus, and 35.7% in Toledo. On the state math test, 22.7% of the 
graders in Dayton passed, compared with 23.5% in Cleveland, 28.2% in Cincinnati, 34.6% in 
Toledo, and 37.1% in Columbus. Altogether, 58.3% of Ohio’s 6*^ grade students passed the 
reading test and about 61.1% passed the math exam. 

Ninth grade scores in Dayton were higher in these two core subjects than scores among 
4* and 6'^ graders. About 71.0% of Dayton’s graders passed the state’s reading exam, and 
33.4% passed the math test. Still, these scores were below those of every comparable city in 
Ohio and lower than the statewide averages of 90.5% in reading and 72.5% in math. At grade 12, 
67.0% of Dayton’s students passed the state’s reading test, and 42.7% passed the math test, 
levels that remain below statewide averages but higher than 12^’’ grade scores in Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Toledo. 

The long-term pace of improvement in Dayton’s reading and math scores also lags 
behind the state and other major Ohio cities. The percentage of Dayton 4'*’ grade students scoring 
at proficient levels in reading improved by an average of 0.8 points per year between 1996 and 



* The Dayton Public Schools improved on 21 of 25 academic benchmarks between 1999-2000 and 2000-2001. 
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2001. (See Table 2.) This rate of improvement in 4 ^ grade reading scores exceeded Cincinnati 
and Toledo but was slower than gains in Cleveland and Columbus. The statewide average 
improved by about 2.1 points per year over the same period. In grades 6 and 9, the pace of 
improvement in Dayton’s reading scores also lagged behind city (except Cincinnati in grade 6) 
and state averages. Dayton’s 12'*^ grade average reading scores outpaced city and state rates. 

Table 1, Dayton Indicators on Spring 2001 State Performance Standards 
Compared with Other Ohio Cities 
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^ Cumulative for 8* and 9’’’ grade students. 

^ Cumulative for 8*, 9*'’, lO'*’ grade students. 
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Table 2, Average Annual Increases in Percent of Students Proficient on 
State Reading Tests between 1996 and 2001 

4* Grade | 6* Grade | 9* Grade ^ 12* Grade 
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The percentage of Dayton 4'*’ grade students scoring at proficient levels in math showed 
no improvement between 1996 and 2001. (See Table 3.) This was the lowest rate of 
improvement in 4'^ grade math scores among any of Ohio’s major cities. The statewide average 
improved by about 3.0 points per year over the same period. The pace of improvement in 
Dayton’s math scores also lagged behind city and state averages among 6^'’ and 9* graders, but it 
outpaced all other cities at the 12'*^ grade level. 

Table 3, Average Annual Increases in Percent of Students Proficient on 
State Math Tests between 1996 and 2001 
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The trends suggest that the Dayton Public Schools are losing ground compared with the 
state as a whole and with other cities in the state. The gap between the share of Dayton’s 4 ^ 
graders who are reading at the state’s proficiency level and the statewide average increased from 

25.2 percentage points in 1996 to 31.8 percentage points in 2001. The gap in math between the 
city and state increased from 24.9 percentage points in 1996 to 39.8 in 2001. The reading gap 
between 6'^ graders in the Dayton Public Schools and the statewide average increased from 24.7 
percentage points in 1996 to 34.8 points in 2001, and the math gap widened from 25.0 
percentage points in 1996 to 38.4 points in 2001. Finally, the 9* grade reading gap widened from 

17.3 points in 1996 to 19.5 points in 2001, and the math gap grew from 34.9 percentage points in 
1996 to 39.1 points in 2001. On the other hand, gaps in reading and math between Dayton and 
the state actually narrowed among 12'^ graders. (This apparent progress, however, may be an 
artifact of Dayton’s declining graduation rate over the same period.) 
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Graph 1, Dayton Grade Reading Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 2, Dayton Grade Math Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 3, Dayton h*** Grade Reading Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 




Graph 4, Dayton 6*** Grade Math Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 5, Dayton 9*** Grade Reading Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 6, Dayton 9*** Grade Math Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 7, Dayton 12*** Grade Reading Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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Graph 8, Dayton 12*** Grade Math Trends Compared with 
Other Ohio Cities and Statewide Average 
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The district’s low student academic performance, moreover, cannot be pinned solely on 
poverty and lack of funding. Some 63.4% of students attending the Dayton Public Schools are 
eligible for a federal free or reduced price lunch subsidy (in 2000) — a level substantially higher 
than the statewide average of 28.8%. Every major city school system in the state, however, has 
student needs that are higher than statewide rates but higher test scores."^ Moreover, the Dayton 
school district has the highest per pupil spending level of any major city school system in the 
state. (See next chapter.) 



Issues of Main Concern 

The Strategic Support Teams working on this project had concerns in five main areas that 

have implications for student achievement: 

A, Student Achievement 

• The district lacks any clear focus on student achievement. 

• Student achievement in the district is unusually low and has not been improving appreciably 
over the last several years. (Documented in the previous section.) 

• Departments and schools have adopted programs and initiatives without any clear 
understanding of their purposes. (The district operates Comer Schools, Mastery Learning, 
Success for All, Montessori, Gardner, HOSTS, Core Knowledge, and other school reform 
models.) 

• The district’s reading curriculum is poorly articulated and not fully implemented at the 
school or classroom levels. 

• The district’s math curriculum appears to be well-constructed, but it is not being fully 
implemented at the school and classroom levels. 

• Curriculum tends to be textbook driven and implemented at the school level, with varying 
degrees of connection to a systemwide plan. 

• The state’s new reading and math standards need to be translated into curriculum and driven 
into the classroom. 

B, Data Use and Management 

• Decisions about instructional programs are based largely on what staff believe is effective 
rather than on hard data. 



Cincinnati has a free/reduced lunch rate of 65.6% and has met 8 state standards; Cleveland has a poverty rate of 
80.9% and met 4 standards; Columbus has a rate of 57.2% and met 5 benchmarks; and Toledo has a free/reduced 
lunch rate of 53.6% and met 5 state standards. 
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• The district’s improvement targets were so low that it would never meet state averages if its 
goals were met. 

• The district has a multi-layered assessment system that does not appear to be internally 
aligned or aligned with state standards. 

• The district has not been able to use the results of its curriculum-embedded assessment 
system (CBEs) for nearly two years because of broken scoring technology, yet there are 
reports that the test is still administered in places. 

• It has been reported that some schools devote more than 20 days a year to testing. 

• The district’s research unit has no director and is very understaffed with only two people (an 
assessment coordinator and a Title I coordinator). 

C, Professional Development 

• The district has no meaningful districtwide professional development. 

• District professional development activities are largely funded by and dependent on outside 
(federal) program grants. 

• Most professional development in the district is identified by and arranged by individual 
schools. 

D, Accountahihty 

• District staff is evaluated using ineffectual tools that are not tied to student performance. 

• The district has no meaningful program evaluations to determine effectiveness of anything. 

• There is no meaningful staff accountability system in the district. 

E, Organization 

• The draft organizational structure does not necessarily align with a district whose main 
mission is student achievement. 



Recommendations 

The Strategic Support Teams have developed a series of recommendations to improve 
student achievement in the Dayton Public Schools. They are made to help refocus all district and 
school activities around a comprehensive approach to reading and math achievement. We have 
put the greatest priority in these recommendations on reading achievement. Finally, the 
recommendations suggest minimizing all activities that take staff time and attention away from 
improving instruction until the district is stronger academically. 
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Student Achievement 

1. Announce an immediate, emergency, high-profile initiative aimed at improving student 
achievement in the Dayton Public Schools and getting the district out of “academic 
emergency.” 

2. Give the initiative a name — Dayton Reads/Dayton Counts/Dayton Excels — and seek media 
visibility. 

3. Ask for community- wide support and participation — particularly if the district needs to ask 
for volunteer tutors. 

Reading 

4. Establish a bold goal to be accomplished by 2005: that all students will read at or above 
proficiency by the end of grade 4 and will remain at or above proficiency throughout high 
school.^ 

5. Set a series of annual districtwide performance targets that lead to meeting the 2005 goal of 
having all 4 ^ grade students reading at proficiency. (Program should include targets for 
middle and high schools as well.) 

6. Set annual incremental reading targets for every elementary school that will lead toward all 
grade 4 students reading at or above proficiency. 

7. Name a district “Reading Czar” — or short-term national consultant — reporting solely to the 
Superintendent. The person would not have line responsibilities but would be retained to 
develop, implement, and monitor the fidelity of a reading program for Dayton described 
below. This person should be intimately familiar with national reading research from the 
National Reading Panel and others. The district may need to conduct a national search. (The 
SST recommends retaining someone like Patricia Mathes,^ Quality Quinn, ^ or staff from the 
Center for Academic and Reading Skills or CORE. ) 

8. Begin the design of a systemwide reading program that could be implemented in Eall 2002. 



^ Proficiency should be attained by the end of grade but the state does not have its 3’^'* grade reading assessment 
developed yet. 

® Patricia Mathes is a member of the faculty of the University of Texas (Houston) Medical Schools and a staff 
member at the Center for Academic and Reading Skills. She can be reached at (713) 500-3813. 

’ Quality Quinn is an international literacy consultant based in Austin (TX) specializing in beginning reading 
programs and assessment systems. She can be reached at q @qualitvquinn.com 

^ The Center for Academic and Reading Skills (CARS) is located at the University of Texas Health Science Center- 
Houston, Department of Pediatrics and can be reached at (713) 500-3685. 

® CQRE is located in San Diego and provides professional development, standards, and curriculum services in 
reading and math. It is headed by Bill Honig and can be reached at (888) 249-6155. 
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